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The Malvern Report 


Difficulty was encountered in our effort to secure the 
Mafull text of the report of the Malvern Conference held 
em january 7-10 under the presidency of the Archbishop of 

Mm York (Dr. William Temple). We are indebted to 
Time Magazine for the text of this important document 
which would have come, in ordinary times, through church 
channels. It is reproduced, below, together with the so- 
called “Acland Amendment.” 

It should be said that at this distance we cannot ap- 
praise the influence of the report. It had relatively little 
attention in the lay press. The Church Times for January 
17 carried this significant comment on it: “It is, indeed, 
Mi the call for a Christian revolution, and if the Archbishop 
can carry the Church with him, it implies the adoption of 
a social and political programme—for the objectives de- 
nanded at Malvern can certainly not be attained without 
Political action—which will arouse vigorous and even 
Me bitter opposition. We trust that Dr. Temple is conscious 
of this, and of the fact that the opposition will certainly 
Sbe within as well as without the Church.” 

The promulgation of the resolution raised in England, 
as similar proceedings have in this country, the issue of 
representativeness. Mr. T. S. Eliot and two colleagues 
m wrote to the London Times protesting that the resolution 
embodying the findings was not passed “unanimously” 
and criticizing the conduct of the conference. In reply, 
a group of churchmen, including seven bishops, wrote to 
the Times (January 22) saying that it was quite true 
that the decisions of the conference were carried nemine 
contradicente (no one objecting) rather than unanimously. 
They added, however, “But discussing the Conference 
with our friends after its conclusion, we found nothing 
more remarkable than the great admiration for the way 
in which the Archbishop had conducted its proceedings. 
mOf course no one who was present is individually com- 
Bmitted to any of its findings. Still less is the Church as 

a whole. But it is our view that the overwhelming ma- 
fority of those present quite clearly understood the ques- 
tions they were called upon to decide and openly assented 
to the ‘Document of Conclusions.’ ” 

The matter seems to boil down to this: that a group 
of eminent churchmen, not attempting to speak for the 
Church, but recording judgments that represent in sub- 
stance the conviction of a very important part of the 
intellectual and spiritual leadership of the Church, have 
issued a pronouncement of great intrinsic significance and 
one that may have much influence on the course of British 
thought. 
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The text of the resolutions is given in full below: 
ARCHBISHOP OF YORK’s CONFERENCE RESOLUTION 


“We, being members of the Church of England as- 
sembled in Conference at Malvern from January 7 to 10, 
1941, after seeking the guidance of the Holy Spirit, and 
having given the best consideration that we could to the 
present crisis of civilisation, are generally agreed upon 
the following propositions : 

“(1) The war is not to be regarded as an isolated evil 
detached from the general condition of Western civilisa- 
tion during the last period. Rather it is to be seen as 
one symptom of a widespread disease and mal-adjustment 
resulting from loss of conviction concerning the reality 
and character of God, and the true nature and destiny 
of Man. 

“(2) Because the Church is not an association of men 
gathered together by the act of their own wills, but is a 
creation of God in Jesus Christ, through which as His 
Body Christ carries on His work for men, it has the 
duty and the right to speak not only to its members but 
to the world concerning the true principles of human life. 

“(3) The first, and if fully understood the whole, duty 
of the Church is to be in very deed the Church—the 
community of the Spirit drawing men and nations into 
itself, that they may become sharers in its God-given life 
and so fulfil their several destinies according to God’s 
purpose. 

“(4) The Church as we know it does not manifest 
this life of true community. We therefore urge that enter- 
prises be initiated whereby that life can be made manifest : 
for example (a) where possible, the whole congregation 
habitually worshipping together should regularly meet 
to plan and carry out some common enterprise, however 
simple, for the general good; if there are social evils in 
the locality such as bad housing or mal-nutrition, let them 
consider how the evil can be remedied, either by securing 
the enforcement of existing laws or in other ways. (b) 
in other places let ‘cells’ be formed upon the basis of 
common prayer, study and service; (c) Besides such cells 
there should be groups of people not ready as yet to join 
in Christian devotion, but who come together to study 
and discuss what is the Christian way of life for them and 
for society. Many have been led by this to ask for in- 
struction in doctrine and prayer. 

“In all such schemes, the Christian people of a district 
should combine to show true neighbourliness, as this is 
illuminated by the parable of the Good Samaritan. 

“(5) It is of great importance that Christian people 
should take the fullest possible share in public life, both 
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in Parliament, in municipal councils, in trade unions, and 
all other bodies affecting the public welfare, and constantly 
such ways of expressing Christian principles through those 
channels. 

“(6) In addition to what the Church can do locally 
through its several congregations, there is urgent need 
that it bring order into the chaos of its own financial sys- 
tem, and so reconstruct this as to make it an expression 
of unity of purpose and especially of brotherhood in the 
ministry. Until it does this, its testimony to the worid 
will be blunted. We fully endorse the following declara- 
tion of the Madras Conference: 


‘It is not enough to say that if we change the individual we 
will of necessity change the social order. That is a half truth. 
For the social order is not entirely made up of individuals now 
living. It is made up of inherited attitudes which have come down 
from generation to generation through customs, laws, institutions, 
and these exist in large measure independently of individuals now 
living. Change those individuals and you do not necessarily change 
the social order unless you organise those changed individuals into 
collective action in a wide-scale frontal attack upon those cor- 
porate evils.’ 


“Tt should not be necessary to say that such a view as 
this does not in any way minimize the crucial significance 
of personal religion. This must always be the spring 
of Christian life. 

(7) For it has a testimony to the world. The Christian 
doctrine of man as created and redeemed by God for 
eternal fellowship with Himself supplies on the one side 
the only sure foundation of freedom and of justice, and 
also on the other hand requires that men shall have an 
opportunity to become the best of which they are capable 
and shall find in the prosecution of their daily tasks ful- 
filment and not frustration of their human nature. Con- 
versely the Christian doctrine of man as a child of God 
carries with it the sacredness of human personality, and 
a civilisation or social order must be judged by the extent 
to which it recognises this in practice. 

“(8) Because we have neglected the true end of man, 
we have lost the controlling principle which allots to 
human activities their proper sphere and due relations 
to one another. Consequently in the last period the eco- 
nomic activity of man, which is entirely concerned with 
means, has become predominant, as though to produce 
material wealth were man’s true end. We have here an 
example of the pervasive influence of human sin which 
the Church must always keep before the minds and con- 
sciences of men. This is as relevant to schemes of reform 
to be operated by sinful men as to our judgment of the 
situation in which we find ourselves. 

“(9) The proper purpose of work is the satisfaction 
of human needs; hence Christian doctrine has insisted 
that production exists for consumption—though it must 
always be remembered that the producer is also human 
and must find in production itself a sphere of truly hu- 
man activity. 

“(10) The industrial world as we know it offends 
against these principles. To a large extent production 
is carried on not to supply the consumer with goods 
but to bring profits to the producer; and the producer 
in turn is often subordinated to the purely financial ends 
of those who own the capital plant or supply the credit 
to erect or work it. 

“(11) This method of ordering industry, which tends 
to treat human work and human satisfaction alike as 


means to a false end—namely monetary gain—becomes 
a source of unemployment at home and dangerous com- 
petition for markets abroad. We have seen the unem- 
ployment of Germany cured by an armament programme, 
whether adopted primarily for this purpose or not, and 
have cured our own, though (even so) not completely, 
by the same means. The system under which we have 
lived has been a predisposing cause of war even though 
those who direct and profit by it have desired peace. 

“(12) This system also tends to recklessness and sac- 
rilege in the treatment of natural resources. It has led 
to the impoverishment of the agricultural community, and 
is largely responsible for the problem of the ‘mass man’, 
who is conscious of no status spiritual or social, who i 
a mere item in the machinery of production, and who 
easily develops the herd psychology which is automatically 
responsive to skilful propaganda. 

“(13) Accordingly we believe that the most vital de- 
mands to be made by the Church with a view to social 
reconstruction are two: The restoration of man’s eco- 
nomic activity to its proper place as the servant of his 
whole personal life, and the expression of his status in 
the natural world as a child of God for whom Christ died. 

“To this end we urge: 

“(a) That the monetary system be so administered 
that what the community can produce is made available 
to the members of the community, the satisfaction of hu- 
man needs being accepted as the only true end of pro- 
duction. 

“(b) Inasmuch as human status ought not to depend 
upon the changing demands of the economic process, no 
one should be deprived of the support necessary for ‘the 
good life’ by the fact that there is at some time no de- 
mand for his labour. 

“(c) This status of man as man, independently of th 
economic process, must find expression in the managerial 
framework of industry; the rights of labour must be 
recognised as in principle equal to those of capital in 
the control of industry whatever the means by which 
this transformation is effected. 

“(d) In international trade a genuine interchange of 
materially needed commodities must take the place of a 
struggle for a so-called favourable balance. 

“(e) The Church should strive to keep alive in all 
men and in all functional groups a sense of vocation by 
constantly calling upon them to consider what is the 
purpose of their various activities, and to keep this true 
to the purpose of God for His people. 


on whose stability and welfare all other social welfare in 
large measure depends. 

“(g) In like manner we must recover reverence for 
the earth and its resources, treating it no longer as a 
reservoir of potential wealth to be exploited, but as 
store house of divine bounty on which we utterly depend! 
This will carry with it both a deliberate revival of agri- 
culture by securing to the agricultural labourer good 
wages and to the farmer a secure and just price. We 
regard this as indispensable to the true balance of the 
national life. 

“(h) The question having been propounded upon 
moral grounds whether a just order of society can be 
established so long as ownership alone is a source of 
income or so long as the resources necessary to our 
common life are privately owned, we urge that Christian 
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4 
“(f) In all that is planned regard must be paid to the 
family as by God’s appointment—the basic social unit 


comes people should face this question with open minds and 
com- alert consciences. 

inem- “(i) Whatever may be the necessities of the period 
mme,f™ immediately following the war, our aim must be the 
, and unification of Europe as a cooperative commonwealth, 
etely,@ first in common effort for the satisfaction of general need 
havef# and secondly in such political institutions as express the 
10ugh# common purpose and facilitate its development. 

e. “(j) We endorse the ten points put forward as Foun- 


1 sac- dations of Peace by the two Anglican Archbishops, the 
is led Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster, and the Moderator 
, andj of the Evangelical Free Church Council; we urge all 
man’, Christian people to study those points and to support only 
sho igfM@such policies in the spheres concerned as tend to give 
efiect to them. 
tically “(k) We urge that use be made of the opportunity 
provided by the presence of so many citizens of other 
al de-| countries in our own to make personal friendships with 
social them and to learn more fully to understand the out- 
3 eco- look of those nations. 
of his™ ‘“(1) We regard as of primary importance the securing 
tus inf to all children and adolescents the educational oppor- 
- died. tunities best suited to develop their faculties and to 


enable them to take their full share as Christian citizens 
stered™ it: the life of the community—economic, cultural and 
rilable™ spiritual. 

of hu- “(m) Particularly we urge that the neglect of the 
f pro-™ adolescent population should cease. The primary need 
here is not necessarily to be met by schooling as now 
lepend understood, though the raising of the school age to 15 
ss, no as promised by the President of the Board of Education 
or ‘the is greatly to be desired; but the primary need is that 
10 de-§ young people should be members of a community wider 
han the family of such a character that they appreciate 


of themmheir membership of it, and are conscious of responsi- 
agerial bility for its honour and welfare. 
ist be “Inasmuch as all these matters are such as should be 
ital inf the concern of the whole Christian Community, we urge 
which that all Christians unite in the furtherance of these aims. 
“At the heart of all the life and witness of the Church 
nge off 's its worship. This must be so directed and conducted 
e of af that its relevance to life and to men’s actual needs is 
evident. For this purpose our traditional forms of 
in all Matins and Evensong, presupposing as they do accep- 
ion byfg tance of the tradition of the Church and unfailing reg- 
is the Warity of use, are largely unsuitable. They must in 
is true Most places be supplemented by services of another type, 
whether liturgical or not, designed to bring before un- 
to they mstructed people the truth concerning God as Creator, 


Redeemer and Sanctifier, His claim upon our lives, our 
need of His grace and our hope in His love and power. 

“The Eucharist must be appreciated as the offering 
of ourselves and all we are—the bread and wine which 
are the product of man’s labour expended upon the gifts 
of God—in order that Christ may present us with Him- 
elf in His perfect self-offering, and that we may receive 
again from Him the very gifts which we have offered 
now charged with the divine power, to be shared by us 
in perfect fellowship: so in our worship we express the 
ideal of our common life and receive strength to make 
it more real.” 
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Sm Ricuarp AcLAND’s AMENDMENT 
(Passed “by a very large majority.” ) 


“A number of members of this conference feel that 
there is not time, in the present situation, to follow the 
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normal procedure by which we would take back any 
matters on which we cannot reach unanimity, discuss 
them with our friends and colleagues, and consider them 
again at a later conference. In present circumstances, 
even if unanimity is not achieved, we feel the conference 
should not seek to evade a decision on a clear issue, or 
to clothe it in a compromise formula. We hope, there- 
fore, that there will be an opportunity for discovering 
how strong is the support for the resolution set out 
below. We point out that its acceptance or rejection 
does not depend on any technical or detailed knowledge 
of economics. Were it to be accepted, it would only in- 
volve an alteration to that one passage in the resolution 
read to us from the chair which deals with this particular 
point. ‘The rest of the resolution, which we whole- 
heartedly support, would stand. 


* * * * * 


“God Himself is the Sovereign of all human life; all 
men are His children, and ought to be brothers of one 
another; through Christ the Redeemer, they can be- 
come what they ought to be. 

“There can be no advance towards a more Christian 
way of life except through a wider and fuller acceptance 
of this faith, and through the adoption, by individuals, 
of the way of living which it implies. 

“There is no structural organisation of society which 
can guarantee the coming ot the Kingdom of God on 
earth, since all systems can be perverted by the selfish- 
ness of man. Therefore the Church as such can never 
commit itself to any proposed change in the structure 
of society as being in itself a sure means of salvation. 

“But the Church can point to those features of our 
existing order which, while they do not prevent individual 
men and women from becoming Christians, do act as 
stumbling blocks making it harder for the generality of 
men to live Christian lives. 

“In the present situation, we believe the Church should 
declare that the maintenance of that part of the struc- 
ture of our society by which the ownership of the great 
resources of our community can be vested in the hands 
of private individuals, is such a stumbling block. As 
long as these resources can be so owned, men will strive 
for their ownership. Those who are most successful in 
this struggle, will have sought this ownership for them- 
selves as individuals, and will be regarded as the leaders 
of our economic life. They will thereby set the tone of 
our whole society. As a consequence, it will remain 
impossible to abandon a way of life founded on the su- 
premacy of the economic motive, or to advance nearer 
to a form of society founded upon a belief in the authority 
of God’s plan for mankind. 

“The time has come therefore for Christians to pro- 
claim the need for seeking some form of society in which 
this stumbling block will be removed. Those of us who 
support this resolution pledge ourselves to do so. 

“Christians, clergy and laity alike, cannot take part 
in this work unless they are prepared to advocate and 
bring about a complete reorganisation of the internal fi- 
nancial life of the Church.” 


A Momentous Decision 


When the United States Supreme Court delivered on 
February 3 its unanimous opinion sustaining the Fair 
Labor Standards (Wage and Hour) Act it made history. 
Or shall we say, it remade history? For Mr. Justice 
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Stone (not a Roosevelt appointee) who wrote the opin- 
ion was at pains to point out that the decision is not an 
innovation but rather is in the well established tradition 
of the Court, from which by a 5-4 decision in the Hammer 
v. Dagenhart case in 1918 it departed. This was the 
famous child labor law case in which a federal statute 
prohibiting the shipment of goods in interstate commerce 
in the manufacture of which child labor was employed. 
‘The distinction,” says the current opinion, ‘on which 
the decision was rested that Congressional power to pro- 
hibit interstate commerce is limited to articles which in 
themselves have some harmful or deleterious property— 
a distinction which was novel when made and unsupported 
by any provision of the Constitution—has long since been 
abandoned. .. . The thesis of the opinion that the mo- 
tive of the prohibition or its effect to control in some 
measure the use or production within the states of the 
article thus excluded from the commerce can operate to 
deprive the regulation of its constitutional authority has 
long since ceased to have force.” 


The opinion is extensively documented. U. S. v. Rock 
Royal Cooperative, Inc. is cited: “The authority of the 
federal government over interstate commerce does not 
differ in extent or character from that retained by the 
states over intrastate commerce.” Gibbons v. Ogden is 
cited to show that the power of Congress over inter- 
state commerce “is complete in itself, may be exercised 
to its utmost extent, and acknowledges no limitations 
other than are prescribed by the Constitution.” 


In two sentences the Court summarily disposed of a 
decision which has ruled for 22 years and which was 
mainly responsible for the long and tedious effort to 
amend the Constitution in order to prohibit child labor: 
“The conclusion is inescapable that Hammer v. Dagen- 
hart, was a departure from the principles which have 
prevailed in the interpretation of the commerce clause 
both before and since the decision and that such vitality, 
as a precedent, as it then had has long since been ex- 
hausted. It should be and now is overruled.” Mr. Jus- 
tice Stone noted that the decision in Hammer v. Dagen- 
hart was “by a bare majority of the Court over the 
powerful and now classic dissent of Mr. Justice Holmes 
setting forth the fundamental issues involved.” Thus in 
the evolution of the law, dissent becomes consensus. 


The present case (U. S. v. F. W. Darby Lumber 
Company) came to the Court on appeal by the govern- 
ment from the District Court for Southern Georgia which 
had found the Fair Labor Standards Act unconstitutional. 
The Act, it will be remembered, undertakes to maintain 
minimum wages and maximum hours in industry by 
shutting the gates of interstate commerce to products 
made by labor employed in violation of the standards 
set—a mimimum 25 cents per hour wage and a maximum 
basic working week of 44 hours (i.e., the maximum al- 
lowed without overtime compensation). The assump- 
tions on which the Act rests are stated in Sec. 2 (a): 
“The Congress hereby finds that the existence, in in- 
dustries engaged in commerce or in the production of 
goods for commerce, of labor conditions detrimental to 
the maintenance of the minimum standard of living nec- 
essary for health, efficiency, and general well-being of 
workers (1) causes commerce and the channels and 
instrumentalities of commerce to be used to spread and 
perpetuate such labor conditions among the workers of 
the several states; (2) burdens commerce and the free 
flow of goods in commerce; (3) constitutes an unfair 
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method of competition in commerce; (4) leads to labo 
disputes burdening and obstructing commerce and th@ 
free flow of goods in commerce; and (5) interfereg 
with the orderly and fair marketing of goods in coms 
merce.” 

Under the construction of the commerce clause sef 
up in Hammer v. Dagenhart this kind of legislation would 
be impossible except as the maintenance of “unfair” 
standards might be conclusively shown to put a “burden’ 
on interstate commerce. The current opinion sweeps 
aside that limitation. It gains its wide effectiveness from 
the fact that industrial production so generally involves 
in some degree the making of goods for interstate coms 
merce and it is impossible to unscramble, so to speak 
interstate and intrastate eggs. 


The social import of the decision is manifestly broad, 
lt appears to remove all ground for controversy as td 
what Congress has power to do in the interest of publi¢ 
welfare, provided it is done through regulation or pro4 
hibition of shipment of goods across state lines. Thé 
question whether a given schedule of wages or hours 
actually puts a “burden” on commerce between the stateg 
is not relevant to a definition of the powers of Congress, 
The decision does not, of course, give power to Congres 
to regulate wages or working conditions in intrastat@ 
industries where no interstate commerce is involved. 

For this reason, the federal child labor law automatically 
revived by this decision after its 22 years of inanitionj 
or any similar law, will be powerless to restrain thé 
employment of children in the street trades or any othef 
purely local activity. Because of the lack of coveragé 
of interstate industries the federal Children’s Bureau is 
taking the position that ratification of the Child Labog 
Amendment should still be sought. 

The National Child Labor Committee reminds us that 
there are still “four large groups of child workers nof 
covered by federal legislation in which protection for 
children is urgently needed: children under 16 years en 
gaged in commercialized agriculture, in street trades, and 
in intrastate industrial employment, and 16- and 17-year 
old youths engaged in intrastate industry of a hazardoug 
character.” The Committee estimates that “approximate 
ly half a million children under 16 years, many of then 
in migratory families, are employed in industrialized 
agriculture and it is probable that a large majority of 
these are working on crops destined for interstate ship 
ment either as raw food or canned products. Only 4 
very small number of these children are covered by thé 
present child labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, but it should be possible to amend this Act to regu4 
late such child labor.” 


Intersectarian Course in Religion 


A cooperative intersectarian course in Religion fo 
high school juniors and seniors and college freshmen, of 
those between the ages of 16 and 19, is being sponsored 
by the Society for Ethical Culture, 2 West 64th Street; 
New York, N. Y. Scholars and leaders in the three ma4 
jor faiths will give a series of weekly lectures starting 
Friday, March 7 through May 16, from 4 to 6 p.m. af 
the Society Meeting House. The purpose of the coursé 
is to give young people a knowledge of the commofi 
ground and the differences among faiths. Complete de4 
_ may be obtained by writing to “The Faiths Men 

old.” 
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in Parliament, in municipal councils, in trade unions, and 
all other bodies affecting the public welfare, and constantly 
such ways of expressing Christian principles through those 
channels. 

“(6) In addition to what the Church can do localiy 
through its several congregations, there is urgent need 
that it bring order into the chaos of its own financial sys- 
tem, and so reconstruct this as to make it an expression 
of unity of purpose and especially of brotherhood in the 
ministry. Until it does this, its testimony to the world 
will be blunted. We fully endorse the following declara- 
tion of the Madras Conference: 


‘It is not enough to say that if we change the individual we 
will of necessity change the social order, That is a half truth. 
For the social order is not entirely made up of individuals now 
living. It is made up of inherited attitudes which have come down 
from generation to generation through customs, laws, institutions, 
and these exist in large measure independently of individuals now 
living. Change those individuals and you do not necessarily change 
the social order unless you organise those changed individuals into 
collective action in a wide-scale frontal attack upon those cor- 
porate evils.’ 


“It should not be necessary to say that such a view as 
this does not in any way minimize the crucial significance 
of personal religion. This must always be the spring 
of Christian life. 

(7) For it has a testimony to the world. The Christian 
doctrine of man as created and redeemed by God for 
eternal fellowship with Himself supplies on the one side 
the only sure foundation of freedom and of justice, and 
also on the other hand requires that men shall have an 
opportunity to become the best of which they are capable 
and shall find in the prosecution of their daily tasks ful- 
filment and not frustration of their human nature. Con- 
versely the Christian doctrine of man as a child of God 
carries with it the sacredness of human personality, and 
a civilisation or social order must be judged by the extent 
to which it recognises this in practice. 

“(8) Because we have neglected the true end of man, 
we have lost the controlling principle which allots to 
human activities their proper sphere and due relations 
to one another. Consequently in the last period the eco- 
nomic activity of man, which is entirely concerned with 
means, has become predominant, as though to produce 
material wealth were man’s true end. We have here an 
example of the pervasive influence of human sin which 
the Church must always keep before the minds and con- 
sciences of men. This is as relevant to schemes of reform 
to be operated by sinful men as to our judgment of the 
situation in which we find ourselves. 

“(9) The proper purpose of work is the satisfaction 
of human needs; hence Christian doctrine has insisted 
that production exists for consumption—though it must 
always be remembered that the producer is also human 
and must find in production itself a sphere of truly hu- 
man activity. 

“(10) The industrial world as we know it offends 
against these principles. To a large extent production 
is carried on not to supply the consumer with goods 
but to bring profits to the producer; and the producer 
in turn is often subordinated to the purely financial ends 
of those who own the capital plant or supply the credit 
to erect or work it. 

“(11) This method of ordering industry, which tends 
to treat human work and human satisfaction alike as 


means to a false end—namely monetary gain—becomes 
a source of unemployment at home and dangerous com- 
petition for markets abroad. We have seen the unem- 
ployment of Germany cured by an armament programme, 
whether adopted primarily for this purpose or not, and 
have cured our own, though (even so) not completely, 
by the same means. The system under which we have 
lived has been a predisposing cause of war even though 
those who direct and profit by it have desired peace. 

“(12) This system also tends to recklessness and sac- 
rilege in the treatment of natural resources. It has led 
to the impoverishment of the agricultural community, and 
is largely responsible for the problem of the ‘mass man’, 
who is conscious of no status spiritual or social, who is 
a mere item in the machinery of production, and who 
easily develops the herd psychology which is automatically 
responsive to skilful propaganda. 

(13) Accordingly we believe that the most vital de- 
mands to be made by the Church with a view to social 
reconstruction are two: The restoration of man’s eco- 
nomic activity to its proper place as the servant of his 
whole personal life, and the expression of his status in 
the natural world as a child of God for whom Christ died. 

“To this end we urge: 

“(a) That the monetary system be so administered 
that what the community can produce is made available 
to the members of the community, the satisfaction of hu- 
man needs being accepted as the only true end of pro- 
duction. 

“(b) Inasmuch as human status ought not to depend 
upon the changing demands of the economic process, no 
one should be deprived of the support necessary for ‘the 
good life’ by the fact that there is at some time no de- 
mand for his labour. 

“(c) This status of man as man, independently of the 
economic process, must find expression in the managerial 
framework of industry; the rights of labour must be 
recognised as in principle equal ‘to those of capital in 
the control of industry whatever the means by which 
this transformation is effected. 

“(d) In international trade a genuine interchange of 
materially needed commodities must take the place of a 
struggle for a so-called favourable balance. 

“(e) The Church should strive to keep alive in all 
men and in all functional groups a sense of vocation by 
constantly calling upon them to consider what is the 
purpose of their various activities, and to keep this true 
to the purpose of God for His people. 

“(f) In all that is planned regard must be paid to the 
family as by God’s appointment—the basic social unit 
on whose stability and welfare all other social welfare in 
large measure depends. 

“(g) In like manner we must recover reverence for 
the earth and its resources, treating it no longer as a 
reservoir of potential wealth to be exploited, but as a 
store house of divine bounty on which we utterly depend. 
This will carry with it both a deliberate revival of agri- 
culture by securing to the agricultural labourer good 
wages and to the farmer a secure and just price. We 
regard this as indispensable to the true balance of the 
national life. 

“(h) The question having been propounded upon 
moral grounds whether a just order of society can be 
established so long as ownership alone is a source of 
income or so long as the resources necessary to our 
common life are privately owned, we urge that Christian 
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people should face this question with open minds and 
alert consciences. 

“(i) Whatever may be the necessities of the period 
immediately following the war, our aim must be the 
unification of Europe as a cooperative commonwealth, 
first in common effort for the satisfaction of general need 
and secondly in such political institutions as express the 
common purpose and facilitate its development. 

“(j) We endorse the ten points put forward as Foun- 
dations of Peace by the two Anglican Archbishops, the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster, and the Moderator 
of the Evangelical Free Church Council; we urge all 
Christian people to study those points and to support only 
such policies in the spheres concerned as tend to give 
effect to them. 

“(k) We urge that use be made of the opportunity 
provided by the presence of so many citizens of other 
countries in our own to make personal friendships with 
them and to learn more fully to understand the out- 
look of those nations. 

“(1) We regard as of primary importance the securing 
to all children and adolescents the educational oppor- 
tunities best suited to develop their faculties and to 
enable them to take their full share as Christian citizens 
in the life of the community—economic, cultural and 
spiritual. 

“(m) Particularly we urge that the neglect of the 
adolescent population should cease. The primary need 
here is not necessarily to be met by schooling as now 
understood, though the raising of the school age to 15 
as promised by the President of the Board of Education 
is greatly to be desired; but the primary need is that 
young people should be members of a community wider 
than the family of such a character that they appreciate 
their membership of it, and are conscious of responsi- 
bility for its honour and welfare. 

“Inasmuch as all these matters are such as should be 
the concern of the whole Christian Community, we urge 
that all Christians unite in the furtherance of these aims. 

“At the heart of all the life and witness of the Church 
is its worship. This must be so directed and conducted 
that its relevance to life and to men’s actual needs is 
evident. For this purpose our traditional forms of 
Matins and Evensong, presupposing as they do accep- 
tance of the tradition of the Church and unfailing reg- 
ularity of use, are largely unsuitable. They must in 
most places be supplemented by services of another type, 
whether liturgical or not, designed to bring before un- 
instructed people the truth concerning God as Creator, 
Redeemer and Sanctifier, His claim upon our lives, our 
need of His grace and our hope in His love and power. 

“The Eucharist must be appreciated as the offering 
of ourselves and all we are—the bread and wine which 
are the product of man’s labour expended upon the gifts 
of God—in order that Christ may present us with Him- 
self in His perfect self-offering, and that we may receive 
again from Him the very gifts which we have offered 
now charged with the divine power, to be shared by us 
in perfect fellowship: so in our worship we express the 
ideal of our common life and receive strength to make 
it more real.” 


Sir Ricuarp AcLAND’s AMENDMENT 
(Passed “by a very large majority.” ) 


“A number of members of this conference feel that 
there is not time, in the present situation, to follow the 
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normal procedure by which we would take back any 
matters on which we cannot reach unanimity, discuss 
them with our friends and colleagues, and consider them 
again at a later conference. In present circumstances, 
even if unanimity is not achieved, we feel the conference 
should not seek to evade a decision on a clear issue, or 
to clothe it in a compromise formula. We hope, there- 
fore, that there will be an opportunity for discovering 
how strong is the support for the resolution set out 
below. We point out that its acceptance or rejection 
does not depend on any technical or detailed knowledge 
of economics. Were it to be accepted, it would only in- 
volve an alteration to that one passage in the resolution 
read to us from the chair which deals with this particular 
point. ‘Lhe rest of the resolution, which we whole- 
heartedly support, would stand. 


* * * * * 


“God Himself is the Sovereign of all human life; all 
men are His children, and ought to be brothers of one 
another; through Christ the Redeemer, they can be- 
come what they ought to be. 

“There can be no advance towards a more Christian 
way of life except through a wider and fuller acceptance 
of this faith, and through the adoption, by individuals, 
of the way of living which it implies. 

“There is no structural organisation of society which 
can guarantee the coming ot the Kingdom of God on 
earth, since all systems can be perverted by the selfish- 
ness of man. ‘Therefore the Church as such can never 
commit itself to any proposed change in the structure 
of society as being in itself a sure means of salvation. 

“But the Church can point to those features of our 
existing order which, while they do not prevent individual 
men and women from becoming Christians, do act as 
stumbling blocks making it harder for the generality of 
men to live Christian lives. 

“In the present situation, we believe the Church should 
declare that the maintenance of that part of the struc- 
ture of our society by which the ownership of the great 
resources of our community can be vested in the hands 
of private individuals, is such a stumbling block. As 
long as these resources can be so owned, men will strive 
for their ownership. Those who are most successful in 
this struggle, will have sought this ownership for them- 
selves as individuals, and will be regarded as the leaders 
of our economic life. They will thereby set the tone of 
our whole society. As a consequence, it will remain 
impossible to abandon a way of life founded on the su- 
premacy of the economic motive, or to advance nearer 
to a form of society founded upon a belief in the authority 
of God’s plan for mankind. 

“The time has come therefore for Christians to pro- 
claim the need for seeking some form of society in which 
this stumbling block will be removed. Those of us who 
support this resolution pledge ourselves to do so. 

“Christians, clergy and laity alike, cannot take part 
in this work unless they are prepared to advocate and 
bring about a complete reorganisation of the internal fi- 
nancial life of the Church.” 


A Momentous Decision 


When the United States Supreme Court delivered on 
February 3 its unanimous opinion sustaining the Fair 
Labor Standards (Wage and Hour) Act it made history. 
Or shall we say, it remade history? For Mr. Justice 
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Stone (not a Roosevelt appointee) who wrote the opin- 
ion was at pains to point out that the decision is not an 
innovation but rather is in the well established tradition 
of the Court, from which by a 5-4 decision in the Hammer 
v. Dagenhart case in 1918 it departed. This was the 
famous child labor law case in which a federal statute 
prohibiting the shipment of goods in interstate commerce 
in the manufacture of which child labor was employed. 
“The distinction,’ says the current opinion, ‘on which 
the decision was rested that Congressional power to pro- 
hibit interstate commerce is limited to articles which in 
themselves have some harmful or deleterious property— 
a distinction which was novel when made and unsupported 
by any provision of the Constitution—has long since been 
abandoned. . . . The thesis of the opinion that the mo- 
tive of the prohibition or its effect to control in some 
measure the use or production within the states of the 
article thus excluded from the commerce can operate to 
deprive the regulation of its constitutional authority has 
long since ceased to have force.” 

‘The opinion is extensively documented. U.S. v. Rock 
Royal Cooperative, Inc. is cited: “The authority of the 
federal government over interstate commerce does not 
differ in extent or character from that retained by the 
states over intrastate commerce.” Gibbons v. Ogden is 
cited to show that the power of Congress over inter- 
state commerce “is complete in itself, may be exercised 
to its utmost extent, and acknowledges no limitations 
other than are prescribed by the Constitution.” 


In two sentences the Court summarily disposed of a 
decision which has ruled for 22 years and which was 
mainly responsible for the long and tedious effort to 
amend the Constitution in order to prohibit child labor: 
“The conclusion is inescapable that Hammer v. Dagen- 
hart, was a departure from the principles which have 
prevailed in the interpretation of the commerce clause 
both before and since the decision and that such vitality, 
as a precedent, as it then had has long since been ex- 
hausted. It should be and now is overruled.” Mr. Jus- 
tice Stone noted that the decision in Hammer v. Dagen- 
hart was “by a bare majority of the Court over the 
powerful and now classic dissent of Mr. Justice Holmes 
setting forth the fundamental issues involved.” Thus in 
the evolution of the law, dissent becomes consensus. 


The present case (U. S. v. F. W. Darby Lumber 
Company) came to the Court on appeal by the govern- 
ment from the District Court for Southern Georgia which 
had found the Fair Labor Standards Act unconstitutional. 
The Act, it will be remembered, undertakes to maintain 
minimum wages and maximum hours in industry by 
shutting the gates of interstate commerce to products 
made by labor employed in violation of the standards 
set—a mimimum 25 cents per hour wage and a maximum 
basic working week of 44 hours (i.e., the maximum al- 
lowed without overtime compensation). The assump- 
tions on which the Act rests are stated in Sec. 2 (a): 
“The Congress hereby finds that the existence, in in- 
dustries engaged in commerce or in the production of 
goods for commerce, of labor conditions detrimental to 
the maintenance of the minimum standard of living nec- 
essary for health, efficiency, and general well-being of 
workers (1) causes commerce and the channels and 
instrumentalities of commerce to be used to spread and 
perpetuate such labor conditions among the workers of 
the several states; (2) burdens commerce and the free 
flow of goods in commerce; (3) constitutes an unfair 


method of competition in commerce; (4) leads to labor 
disputes burdening and obstructing commerce and the 
free flow of goods in commerce; and (5) interferes 
with the orderly and fair marketing of goods in com- 
merce.” 


Under the construction of the commerce clause set 
up in Hammer v. Dagenhart this kind of legislation would 
be impossible except as the maintenance of “unfair” 
standards might be conclusively shown to put a “burden” 
on interstate commerce. The current opinion sweeps 
aside that limitation. It gains its wide effectiveness from 
the fact that industrial production so generally involves 
in some degree the making of goods for interstate com- 
merce and it is impossible to unscramble, so to speak, 
interstate and intrastate eggs. 

The social import of the decision is manifestly broad. 
lt appears to remove all ground for controversy as to 
what Congress has power to do in the interest of public 
welfare, provided it is done through regulation or pro- 
hibition of shipment of goods across state lines. The 
question whether a given schedule of wages or hours 
actually puts a “burden” on commerce between the states 
is not relevant to a definition of the powers of Congress, 
The decision does not, of course, give power to Congress 
to regulate wages or working conditions in intrastate 
industries where no interstate commerce is involved. 


For this reason, the federal child labor law automatically 
revived by this decision after its 22 years of inanition, 
or any similar law, will be powerless to restrain the 
employment of children in the street trades or any other 
purely local activity. Because of the lack of coverage 
of interstate industries the federal Children’s Bureau is 
taking the position that ratification of the Child Labor 
Amendment should still be sought. 

The National Child Labor Committee reminds us that 
there are still “four large groups of child workers not 
covered by federal legislation in- which protection for 
children is urgently needed: children under 16 years en- 
gaged in commercialized agriculture, in street trades, and 
in intrastate industrial employment, and 16- and 17-year- 
old youths engaged in intrastate industry of a hazardous 
character.” The Committee estimates that “approximate- 
ly half a million children under 16 years, many of them 
in migratory families, are employed in industrialized 
agriculture and it is probable that a large majority of 
these are working on crops destined for interstate ship- 
ment either as raw food or canned products. Only a 
very small number of these children are covered by the 
present child labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, but it should be possible to amend this Act to regu- 
late such child labor.” 


Intersectarian Course in Religion 


A cooperative intersectarian course in Religion for 
high school juniors and seniors and college freshmen, or 
those between the ages of 16 and 19, is being sponsored 
by the Society for Ethical Culture, 2 West 64th Street, 
New York, N. Y. Scholars and leaders in the three ma- 
jor faiths will give a series of weekly lectures starting 
Friday, March 7 through May 16, from 4 to 6 p.m. at 
the Society Meeting House. The purpose of the course 
is to give young people a knowledge of the common 
ground and the differences among faiths. Complete de- 
tails may be obtained by writing to “The Faiths Men 
Hold.” 
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